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yet he would occasionally act in a political ma-
neuver without any sentiment or mercy. He
may be ranked as one of the greatest tacticians
and managers in the whole realm of American
politics.

[Letters, papers, and clippings in possession of the
family; S. W. Pennypacker, The Autobiography of_a
Pennsyhanian (1918), and Pennsylvania in Am: His-
tory (1910); Pennsylvania Politics; The Campaign of
1900 as Set Forth in the Speeches of Hon. Matthew S.
Quay (1901) ; E. J. Stackpole, Behind the Scenes with
a Newspaper Man (1927) ; A. K. McGure, Old Time
Notes of Pennsylvania (1905), vol. II; Smull's Legis-
lative Handbook, 1885-1904; Congressional Directory,
50-58 Cong.; Who's Who in America, 1903-05 ; "Mat-
thew Stanley Quay: Memorial Addresses/' Sen. Doc.
202, 58 Cong-., 3 Sess.; Biog. and Hist. Cat. of Wash-
ington and Jefferson College (1902); Biog. Dir. Am.
Cong. (1928) ; Press (Phila.), May 29, 1904.] J. K. P,

QUAYLE, WILLIAM ALFRED (June 25,
i86o-Mar. 9, 1925), Methodist bishop, was the
only son of two Manx emigrants, Thomas and
Elizabeth (Gale or Cell) Quayle, who were
cousins. He was born in Parkville, Mo., prob-
ably while his parents were on their way to the
mining fields of Colorado. His mother died
soon after his birth and was buried in an un-
known grave. His father took him to Kansas
and placed him in the home of Edward Gill, a
brother-in-law and a Methodist minister. For
many years, until sometime in his college course,
the boy was known as William Gill. When he
was thirteen, at the death of Mrs. Gill, he went
to live in the home of another Methodist minis-
ter, James Boicourt. Meanwhile his father set-
tled near the town of Auburn, Kan., where Wil-
liam did the work of a farmer boy and attended
country school. After a brief period in the state
agricultural school at Manhattan, he entered
Baker University at Baldwin, Kan., where he
acted as tutor during the last two years of his
college course. On graduation in 1885 he was
retained by the college to teach the ancient lan-
guages. On Jan. 28, 1886, he was married to
the daughter of the first president of the college,
Allie (Davis) Perry Robbins. They had two
children. In 1888 he was elected president. He
left the presidency of the college at the end of
four years to become the pastor of Independence
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in Kansas
City, Mo. Three years later he was called to
the pastorate of Meridian Street Methodist
Church at Indianapolis only to be called back to
Kansas City to the pastorate of the Grand Ave-
nue Church in 1900. His last pastorate was St.
James Methodist Episcopal Church at Chicago,
where he served four years, until his election to
the episcopacy at the General Conference of
the church in 1908. His three episcopal resi-
dences were Oklahoma City from 1908 to 1912,
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St. Paul, Minn., from 1912 to 1916, and St.
Louis from 1916 to 1924.

As a boy he had a love of nature, to which
he soon added "an unsuppressable appetite for
literature." He early achieved a reputation as
a preacher of unusual gifts, and commanding
pulpits were open to him. His preaching was
characterized by new phrases, apt and unexpect-
ed words, imagination, and feeling. His unusual
preaching drew crowds to hear him, and he was
soon in great demand as a popular lecturer. In
this respect few in his generation excelled him.
The plays of Shakespeare and the romances of
Victor Hugo gave scope to his talent, and so
remarkable was his histrionic gift that he did
for the hearer almost all that the actor could do
with the accessories of costume and scenery. He
was the author of many books. His essays on
literary subjects were always revealing; his
poetry was seldom great but always character-
istic; his books of sermons and addresses were
filled with new phrases and new insights, though
perhaps his best writing was on nature subjects ;
In God's Out-of-doors (1902) and With Earth
and Sky (copr. 1922) are two of his best-known
books. His first book was a volume of literary
essays called The Poet's Poet and Other Essays,
which appeared in 1897. From that time until his
death he published about one book a year. The
volume The Pastor-Preacher (copr. 1910) is
drawn largely out of his own experience as a
minister. He loved people and was never content
simply to preach to them; he got in close personal
touch with them, especially those who most need-
ed pastoral care. He was a collector of rare
books; the royalties he received from his own
books he put into others. He liked rare bindings
and first editions, and he gathered about him an
interesting library. His most valuable collection
consisted of 210 early Bibles, which on his death
were given to the library of Baker University.
He was a man of more than medium height and
heavy build. His large head was covered with
long tousled tawny red hair, while his dress was
inelegant, though never shabby. He had a re-
markably winsome personality, and he never
permitted his elevation to put him out of touch
with the heart of everyday humanity. Paralysis
rendered him helpless in 1924. He died at his
home in Baldwin, Kan.

[M. S. Rice, Wvn. Alfred Quayle (copr. 1928) ;
Northwestern Christian Advocate, Mar. 19, 1925;
C. C. Alexander, "Wm. Alfred Quayle as a Man of
Letters," Methodist Review, Sept. 1925 ; JV. Y. Times,
Mar. ID, 1925.]                                            W.W. S.

QUEEN, WALTER W. (Oct. 6, i824-Oct.

24, 1893), naval officer, the son of John William
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